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Weekend at the White House 

The Eisenhower-Churchill, Dulles-Eden conference 
scheduled to begin June 25 at the White House was 
pilled originally as “informal conversations with no 
agenda.” Prime Minister Churchill told the Commons 
on June 22, however, that he hoped to have an ex- 
change of views on “all subjects of major, current 
importance.” Perhaps it was just as well that no agenda 
was fixed, for new subjects were becoming currently 
important right up to the eve of the conference. Two 
of them were reported on June 23. A London dispatch 
told of the collapse of the secret five-power conference 
on disarmament. This propelled the armament race 
to a position of high priority. From Paris came the 
news that France’s new Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Mendés-France, was to negotiate alone with Premier 
Chou En-lai at Bern, Switzerland, about a cease-fire 
in Indo-China. This open acknowledgment by Red 
China that it is the “party of the first part” in the Indo- 
Chinese hostilities seemed to put an entirely new face 
on the problem of Southeast Asia. The subject of 
“major, current importance” became overnight not the 
transatlantic back-and-forth-biting which has split the 
Allies, nor what to do about Indo-China, but what to 
do about Red China. Could Britain continue relations 
with a self-confessed aggressor? Could she hesitate 
longer to join and encourage her Commonwealth part- 
ners to join a Southeast Asian defense pact? These 
were questions that made the “informal” Washington 
conference of historic importance .. . Anthony Eden’s 
answer to those questions June 23 to a cheering Com- 
mons could only be interpreted as an outright chal- 
lenge to U. S. leadership. Britain, he said, would agree 
to a pact, but there was no hurry about it. Britain 
wanted even closer relations with Red China. The talks 
were sure to be stormy as well as historic. 


Bulging granaries 

Now that firm estimates of the 1954 wheat crop 
are in, where do we go from here? Despite production 
controls, this year’s crop will approximate one billion 
bushels, which is 100 million bushels in excess of all 
prospective market needs. Since there is already on 
hand a record-breaking carry-over of 875 million 
bushels, the surplus on the eve of this fall’s sowing 
will push the billion-bushel mark. Up till now, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson’s strenuous efforts to dis- 
pose of wheat abroad have shown only modest results. 
Even the ten cents a bushel he knocked off wheat for 
export early in June—which was quickly matched by 
Canada—has so far failed to stimulate the foreign 
market .. . Though the secretary intends to continue 
selling through ordinary commercial channels, he will 
shortly have available another means of making a dent 
in the stockpile. Any day now Congress will approve a 
§1.8-billion farm-surplus disposal bill. Under this legis- 
lation the President will be empowered to exchange 
up to a billion dollars in farm surpluses for foreign 
currencies, goods and services. The foreign currencies 
thus acquired will be used to purchase materials for 
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our strategic stockpiles, for military bases abroad and 
for foreign economic and military aid. The President 
will also be empowered to use $3800 million in surplus 
commodities for famine and other relief programs. 
These measures will somewhat relieve the surplus 
problem, but they will not come close to solving it. 
That explains why the secretary had to announce on 
June 21 still heavier acreage cuts on the 1955 wheat 
crop. With two-thirds of the world hungry, one can- 
not escape the feeling that there must be a better way 
of managing our abundance, 


White House slap at TVA 

With all due respect for President Eisenhower's 
ideas on public power, one can only regret his order 
to the Atomic Energy Commission to underwrite a 
private power development in the area served by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. That is what he did, sub- 
stantially, when he directed AEC to sign a 25-year 
contract to buy power from a projected plant at West 
Memphis, Ark. This plant would be built by two pri- 
vate utilities, Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Company. Under terms of their agreement 
with AEC, the private utilities would feed 600,000 
kilowatts into the TVA system to compensate for an 
equal amount of power which TVA is presently fur- 
nishing the big atomic plant at Paducah, Ky. In hear- 
ings before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on 
June 17-18, Rep. Chet Holifield of California charged 
that over the life of the proposed contract AEC would 
pay $90 million more for power than it would pay if 
its needs were supplied by TVA. That may be a con- 
servative estimate. TVA claims that if it were per- 
mitted to build a new $100-million steam plant to 
supply the Paducah installation, AEC would save over 
the 25-year period about $140 million. In addition, at 
the end of the period the Government, through TVA, 
would own the new facility. A second private group 
added a further complication when it charged before 
the committee that its offer to build a plant was much 
more favorable to the Government than the one Presi- 
dent Eisenhower directed AEC to accept. This circum- 
stance led the General Accounting Office to question 
the propriety of the Presidential order. If there are to 
be new policies on TVA and AEC, these should be 
determined only after full congressional debate, not 
by a single Presidential directive. 
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Investigating the foundations 

Since mid-May a Special House Committee to Inves- 
tigate Tax-Exempt Foundations has been making some 
confusing headlines. What is it all about? The com- 
mittee’s chairman, Rep. B. Carroll Reece of Tennessee, 
and his research staff, headed by Norman Dodd, 
appear to view the social and political revolution of 
the past twenty years as a mammoth plot by which 
the Federal Government, the learned societies, the 
colleges and the big foundations conspired to foist on 
America a form of leftist collectivism and to involve 
us more and more deeply in international affairs. Very 
little will come from the hearings. For one thing, 
President Eisenhower has pledged that the Republican 
party will not “turn the clock back” on the social 
reforms of the New Deal era. Moreover, neither the 
Republicans nor the American people as a whole will 
make any serious change in our international commit- 
ments. Mr. Dodd’s initial Staff Report on Relationships 
Between Foundations and Education, issued May 20, 
was so uncritical in its acceptance of a laissez-faire 
social and political philosophy as to discredit the probe 
from the start. It has been charged that “interlocking 
directorates” operate between the foundations and 
certain large educational institutions and Government 
agencies (Am. 5/15, p. 178). If so, an investigating 
committee will do little to remedy the situation so long 
as its own social theories give the American people 
grounds for condemning the whole investigation as 
mere politics and reaction. 


Reds in your drinking water? 

The reckless use of tags such as “subversive” or 
“Communist” plays directly into the hands of the 
enemy. The gullible see Reds behind every bush, while 
the more pollyannaish pooh-pooh the danger through 
failure to recognize a real threat where there is one. 
Last April 6 the citizens of La Crosse, Wis., were 
debating a referendum on the fluoridation of their 
drinking-water supply. A handbill of the Citizens Com- 
mittee Against Fluoridation broadly suggested that the 
program of fluoridation, allegedly for the prevention 
of dental caries, was in reality “Communist-inspired” 
and “a method of Red warfare.” It was quite reason- 
able to believe this, the bill said, “since the U. S. Public 
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Health Service has fathered the fluoridation program | 


in the United States.” The anti-Red opposition to 
fluoridation did not end there. On June 1, Rep. Clare 
E. Hoffman of Michigan had reprinted in the appendix 
of the Congressional Record a letter from the Dickin. 
son County Anti-Fluoridation Council of Iron Moun. 
tain, Mich., in reply to a request for evidence of 
Communist influence in the USPHS. “The slow maz; 
poisoning of the entire population of the United 


States,” it said, “is the main objective of communism,” . 


Nothing remotely resembling “evidence” of subversion 
turned up in the 25-item letter. If endorsing fluorida. 
tion is evidence of Communist leanings, then we must 
include among the Red-tinted conspirators the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, the National Research Council and the Ameri. 
can Public Health Association, all of which have 
approved fluoridation, “Anti-Communist hysteria” is a 
much overused term, but this looks like the real 
article. 


Economizing(?) on the border patrol 

On June 14 the U. S. Senate up and saved the tax. 
payers the tidy sum of $6.5 million. By voice vote it 
roundly defeated a proposal sponsored by New York’ 
Sen. Herbert Lehman to add that sum to the 1955 
budget of the U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Just what this saving will mean to every man, 
woman and child in the country, it is much too hot 
and humid at the moment to try to figure out. Call it 
five cents or so, which is close enough. For that nickel’s 
worth of economy the American people should know 
that they are liable to pay a significant price in the 
form of lower living standards, higher welfare and 
law-enforcement costs, and lessened national security. 
From official figures of the U. S. Department of Justice 
we know that during 1953 about 4 million illegal 
immigrants (“wetbacks”) crossed our border from 
Mexico. We also know, from the same source, that our 
southern border is “an easy avenue of entry into our 
country for almost any number of Communists or 
foreign agents from Mexico, Guatemala, Dutch Gui- 
ana...” We know, too, that the Immigration Service 
recently transferred badly needed patrol officers from 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Philadelphia to the Mexican 
border because citizens of the Southwest begged for 
protection against “robbery, rape and pillage ascribed 
to wetbacks.” Archbishop Robert Lucey of San Antonio 
has written eloquently of what the wetback invasion 
is doing to farm wage scales in the Southwest (Am. 
3/6, p. 587). So the saving voted by the Senate is 
something less than money in the bank. 


“Amazing” survey of youth 

Sen. Robert C. Hendrickson (N. J.) chairman of 
the Judiciary subcommittee investigating juvenile 
delinquency, on June 16 gave the Senate a report 0 
a “rather amazing survey” of 3,500 high-school and 
college students of New Jersey. The poll, conducted 
by the sociology department of Fairleigh Dickinson 
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College, Rutherford, N. J., found that 12 per cent of 
the students did not consider stealing particularly 
wrong; 9 per cent would not admit that even robbery 
was an act of delinquency; 15 per cent said that de- 
struction of property was not delinquency; 17 per 
cent saw nothing wrong with sex abuses. About 75 per 
cent “brushed aside lying and cheating as acts which 
are not considered delinquent.” A caustic editorial in 
the N. Y. World-Telegram for June 19, scoring the 
Senator’s “amazement” at these replies, pointed, as if it 
excused them, to the bad example youngsters get 
from public scandals. “Perhaps we have had more than 
our share of double-domed mourners for the world 
of tomorrow in the hands of today’s kids . . . There’s 
nothing amazing about it. And they aren’t to blame.” 
Just where the blame lies is a big question. But the 
W-T could well be just a little bit amazed. Equal or 
greater public corruption has existed before now, but 
never a period of such an alarming growth in youth 
crime. J. Edgar Hoover calls it, after the protection of 
atomic secrets, his greatest worry. Juvenile crime is an 
old story, but widespread abandonment by youth of 
moral standards is new—and calls for prompt correc- 
tive measures. 


Amending the Constitution 

The course of actually amending the Federal Con- 
stitution has risen and fallen throughout our history. 
The first twelve changes were all adopted in 1789- 
1804. For the next sixty years nothing was changed. 
Then in 1865-70 three more amendments were adopted. 
For another forty years we let the Constitution be— 
until 1913-19, when we made four more changes. The 
dawn and full day of the New Deal, 1932-33, brought 
two more. Then we gave our basic charter another 
rest—until 1950, when “quickie” Amendment XXII 
went through . . . Now the mood to amend is upon 
us again. But something new and not at all reassuring 
is involved. As Richard Rovere pointed out in a very 
timely essay in the New Yorker for June 19, some 
Senators are taking the view that Congress should 
propose amendments just to let State Legislatures 
“kick them around,” so to speak. This being our Fourth 
of July issue, we make bold to suggest that this attitude 
is unwarranted. The Constitution itself empowers 
Congress to propose amendments when it deems them 
“necessary” (Art. V). Our amending process has 
always been regarded as awkward. Still, that’s better 
than tinkering with fundamental law, as happens in 
the forty-eight States. 


“M” (for “million” ) Day in Houston 

One of the surest tests of the soundness of any 
society is the way it regards population growth. If a 
community can boast of its capacity to satisfy the 
spiritual and material needs of more and more people, 
ts in pretty good shape and has a healthy outlook. 
That’s why we gladly bow to Houston ( Texas, that is), 
Whose metropolitan area will celebrate “M” Day, when 
it expects to reach the one-million mark, ou July 3. 


Houston will be the first metropolitan center in the 
South and Southwest to break the million mark... 
The “M” Day celebration has been set up in an ingeni- 
ous and useful way. The week of June 28 to July 4, 
inclusive, signalizes Houston Inventory Week: School 
Day, Culture Day, Distribution and Service Industry 
Day, Agriculture Day, Transportation Day and Church 
Day. His Excellency Bishop Wendelin J. Nold of 
Galveston is on the Church Day Committee. With 30 
Catholic parishes, 24 parish schools, one boys’ and two 
girls high schools, a coed (St. Thomas) and a women’s 
(Sacred Heart) college and an array of other institu- 
tions within the corporate limits alone, Houston’s 
Catholic citizens have good reason to share in the 
jubilation. Their city was founded in 1836 when the 
smoke had scarcely cleared from San Jacinto battle- 
field where General Sam Houston had won for Texas 
her independence. Harris County has practically ex- 
ploded population-wise: from 63,000 in 1900 to 186,000 
in 1920, 528,000 in 1940, 806,000 in 1950 and 973,000 
on Jan. 1, 1954. It hasn’t been all oil, either: Houston 
is the chemical center of the world. 


Challenge to rural parish libraries 

Thirty million U. S. citizens live in 404 counties 
without any local libraries. Millions more lack ade- 
quate library facilities. Still more have no convenient 
access to bookstores. To find remedies for these de- 
plorable deficiencies a group of citizens set up in New 
York City on June 19 a National Book Committee. Dr. 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College, is 
chairman. NBC proposes “keeping books free, making 
them widely available and encouraging people to 
read them.” The new committee’s executive board 
will soon invite about a hundred leading citizens to 
assist them in this commendable, even necessary, 
project. The unavailability of books, of course, occurs 
mainly in rural areas. . . . Cannot Catholics play an 
important role in putting good reading within reach 
of our rural fellow citizens? In 1941, the last year for 
which figures have been published, we had 990 Catho- 
lic parish libraries in the United States. Since then, 
2,000 more parishes have been established. We must 
therefore now have well over a thousand parish libra- 
ries. It is impossible to determine how many of them 
are in rural areas, but we do know that in dioceses 
like Winona, Minn., and Madison, Wis., rural parish 
libraries have been booming. Perhaps our rural par- 
ishes could cooperate with the National Book Com- 
mittee by arranging to make their books available to 
their communities at large. Such a gesture would bene- 
fit the community and win much good-will for the 
Church. The American Book Publishers Council has 
assisted NBC to the extent of enabling it to establish 
a central office at its own headquarters, 2 West 46th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


The thirty days of Mendés-France 
After the astonishing developments in Paris the past 


fortnight, the sympathetic foreign observer can tear 
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up the book on postwar France and start a new 
volume. Generally well-informed opinion had it that 
Pierre Mendés-France could not possibly win the 
approval of the French Assembly, at least not without 
the bloc of 100 votes controlled by Moscow. But he 
did win approval—by the huge margin of 419 to 47, 
with 154 abstentions—and won a clear majority of ten 
votes over the required 314 without counting the 
ballots the Communists gave him, which he publicly 
scorned. The next big surprise came when the Premier- 
designate announced his Cabinet. It represented a 
right-center coalition. The Socialists refused to coop- 
erate because of economic differences, the Popular 
Republicans because of Mendés-France’s backsliding 
on the European Defense Community. But the most 
surprising feature of the political upset in Paris was 
the terms on which the new Premier assumed power. 
He promised to effect an honorable cease-fire in Indo- 
China within four weeks or resign. As if this were not 
a large enough challenge to his talents, which are 
said to be considerable, he also promised that before 
the Assembly adjourned for the summer he would 
both bring the EDC controversy to a head and submit 
an economic reform program. Still another surprising 
aspect of the new set-up is the relatively large place 
which the Gaullists have in it. If the followers of 
General de Gaulle have a single dominant belief it 
is invincible confidence in the grandeur of France. 
Yet the Mendés-France program amounts to a humble 
recognition that France can no longer play the role of 
a first-class power either in Europe or Asia. Has this 
become, one wonders, the general conviction of the 
French people? 


Communist progress in ILO 

Though successful in barring the Soviet Government 
from a seat on the International Labor Organization’s 
governing council, the U. S. delegation to the current 
conference in Geneva lost its fight against admitting 
worker and employer delegates from Iron Curtain 
countries. The Americans argued that, since there is 
no private industry in Communist countries and no 
free labor organization, Soviet worker and employer 
representatives are in fact nothing but Government 
functionaries. They might legitimately speak for their 
respective states, but not for businessmen or workers. 
By a 2-to-1 vote, however, the ILO Credentials Com- 
mittee decided on June 19 that the Iron Curtain dele- 
gates should be seated. The majority argued that the 
ILO constitution nowhere stipulated that employer 
delegates had to represent private employers. As for 
worker delegates, the majority held that it was not 
competent to decide whether Soviet-bloc trade unions 
are free or subservient to the state. When the U. S. 
delegation was unable to muster the two-thirds majority 
required to override the Credentials Committee, the 
Communist delegates were duly seated. In achieving 
their victory, the Reds again demonstrated their exas- 
perating ability to split the spokesmen of the free 
world. 
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ISSUES IN GUATEMALA 

On Sunday, June 20, the plea of Guatemala wa 
brought before the UN Security Council meeting j, 
special session. While omitting mention of the Unite 
States, Guatemalan Foreign Minister Guillermo Tor. 
ello bluntly charged that “open aggression has bee 
perpetrated by the Governments of Honduras ap(! 
Nicaragua at the instigation of certain foreign monoyp. 
lies whose interests have been affected by the progres. 
sive policv of my Government.” 

In response to this charge, Brazil and Colombj; 
offered a resolution that the matter be referred to th’ 
Organization of American States. This was vetoed 
by Russia. A substitute French-sponsored resolutioy | 
ordering a cease-fire and requesting all members t) | 
abstain from aiding the belligerents was then passed 
unanimously. 

It is quite unlikely that the first part of this salutary | 
order will be obeyed. The Guatemalan Government 
considering itself to be the aggrieved party, maintain; 
that it has every right to keep on fighting and that the 
order binds only its adversaries. The arbitrariness o{ 
this interpretation is manifest. On the other hand, the 
brief but fiery exchanges in the UN debate on the 
resolutions have served to nail down the issues and 
highlight the tactics of the adversaries. 

The Soviet delegate, Mr. Tsarapkin, charged tha 
the United States was seeking to crush aan] 
whose only crime had been to “limit the appetite oi | 
the United Fruit Company.” Answering for the United 












States, Henry Cabot Lodge insisted that his informa. } 


tion “strongly suggested” a revolt of Guatemalan 
against Guatemalans. He vigorously denied that the 
United States had any part in the affair and countered 
the Soviet charge by demanding that Russia stay out 
of the hemisphere. Her veto of the resolution to trans. 
fer the dispute to the OAS made evident to any un- 


ee 


biased observer, he said, the direct Russian designs > 


upon the Americas. 

On June 8, Secretary Dulles had emphasized that 
the argument was not simply and exclusively one 
between Guatemala and the United States. It is a 
problem which also deeply affects the other American 





states. Even if the United Fruit Company “gave a gold 
piece with every banana,” the Communist conspiracy 
in the hemisphere would still remain to be dealt with. 
A measure of support for the secretary's position comes 


in the news that a 28-day strike of 4,000 Guatemalan 


workers against the Fruit Company was settled on 


June 12. ) 


Before the outbreak of the fighting in Guatemala 
the State Department had been quietly arranging for 
a meeting of the American states at Montevideo about 
July 1. There the initiative would have remained with 
our Government, and sanctions might have been 
adopted by collective action against the Communist 
conspiracy. As it stands, the United States is on the 
defensive against Soviet propaganda, and Russia is i 
a position to participate in hemisphere decisions. 

Pavt S. Lietz 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








The November congressional elections are casting their 
light before them, but it must be admitted, at least as 
far as Washington is concerned, it is at best a murky 
light. Yet at this writing, it adds up to one of the most 
fascinating political puzzles this observer has ever 
encountered. 

The reason for the murk and the puzzle lies in two 
diverging trends among Republicans on what will be 
the real issue in the elections. They might be called the 
Eisenhower hope and the McCarthy threat. The Presi- 
dent never ceases insisting that the voters will elect 
only those who have supported his policies in the 
present Congress. Mr. McCarthy and his numerous 
followers in Congress openly intend to make the issue 
that of communism in government. 

There’s the rub. Communism in whose government? 
As long as Mr. McCarthy was directing his fire on the 
Roosevelt and Truman Administrations, he was warmly 
encouraged, first by Senator Taft and later by other 
leaders. Hence his famous lecture, “Twenty Years of 
Treason.” But when, beginning last December, he 
shifted his attention to the Republican Administration, 
and, during the late hearings, amended his title to 
‘Twenty-one Years of Treason,” he threw a deep scare 
into the Republican leaders. They obviously want none 
of that this fall. 

It may be, however, that the Eisenhower thesis is 
not too sound. He may be guilty of the old soldier's 
fallacy of fighting this campaign with the tactics of 
the last. He speaks, and so does Mr. McCarthy, for 
that matter, as if 1954 were a national election like 
1952. Mr. Eisenhower himself is not running this year. 
Instead, there are 435 local elections for the House, 
and 35 for the Senate. 

It is not altogether certain that these candidates 
will be chosen for their loyalty to the President's 
policies. Mostly, in an off-year election, they are 
elected for their personal popularity and for what they 
have done for their constituents. Coat-tail riding is 
fine in a Presidential year, but this year each candidate 
is strictly on his own. 

Moreover, on the Eisenhower thesis, he would have 
to support as many Democrats as Republicans. In that 
case, the slogan would be, “Vote for the Democrats; 
Ike needs us!” The great Eisenhower popularity could 
cut both ways. 

On the other hand, it seems highly probable that 
communism in government may be a great issue, 
and if new techniques and new revelations are avail- 
especially if it can be turned against the Democrats 
able that would tell against them. In that case, this 
may turn out to be perhaps the most bitter campaign 
in the whole history of American party politics. 

Wirrip Parsons 
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The 95th annual synod of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, meeting in Los Angeles, adopted on June 18 
a resolution approving of birth control, “when prac- 
tised in the spirit of love, of freedom and of steward- 
ship accountability to God.” Regarding methods of 
birth control, the resolution said: “It is the spirit in 
which the means is used, rather than whether it is 
‘natural’ or ‘artificial,’ which defines its ‘rightness’ or 
‘wrongness’.” Religious News Service, reporting the 
resolution, added that this is believed to be the first 
Lutheran denomination in America officially to take 
such a position. 

p National Catholic Community Service, a member 
agency of United Service Organizations (USO), is 
organizing a free radiogram service for messages to 
men and women in the armed services. Called “USO 
Ham-Grams,” the service is made possible by the 
cooperation of amateur radio operators. It was started 
last Easter by NCCS at Havre de Grace, Md., through 
Conan Barger, a government radio engineer and 
amateur operator. Mr. Barger is working up a country- 
wide network of “ham” operators who will relay 
15-word messages handed in at local USO clubs. 

p Italy's Council of State, the country’s highest 
administrative tribunal, ruled on June 18 that the 
Ministry of the Interior was bound by law to grant 
official recognition to the Assemblies of God, a Prot- 
estant sect. Recognition means that the group will 
enjoy tax exemption and will be able to hold church 
services without having to obtain police permission 
each time. The sect applied for official recognition 
four years ago. 

p> The Saar is issuing three postage stamps in com- 
memoration of the Marian Year. Each will carry a 
reproduction of a famous Madonna. One stamp, show- 
ing Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, will be an incidental 
reminder to Germans that the original painting is no 
longer in the Gemalde Gallery in Dresden, in the 
Russian Zone. It is said to have been removed to 
Leningrad. The Saar stamps will be the third set of 
Marian Year stamps. Others were issued by the Vatican 
and the Irish Republic. 

p> President Eisenhower on June 14, Flag Day, ap- 
proved a joint congressional resolution adding the 
words “under God” to the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. In its new phrasing the pledge reads: “. . . one 
nation, under God, indivisible . . .” The change had 
its origin in a resolution addressed to Congress by the 
Supreme Council of the Knights of Columbus in 
August, 1952. The National Fraternal Congress of 
America supported the resolution a month later. A 
joint resolution was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in April, 1953 by Rep. Louis C. Rabaut of 
Michigan. C. &. 
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Rubbery U.S. 
Far Eastern policy 


Before we Americans try to blame the apparent inepti- 
tude of the free world’s defense of Indo-China entirely 
on France and our other allies, we ought in fairness 
to ask ourselves this question: from their point of 
view, have they any way of knowing precisely what 
“united action” we are asking them to underwrite? 
What are we ourselves ready to do in Indo-China, 
and under what conditions? 

The truth is that no one knows, either here or 
abroad. Secretary Dulles certainly did not clear up 
the confusion in his June 11 address in Los Angeles. 

As one indication among many of the ambiguity 
that still surrounds our intentions with regard to Indo- 
China, let’s take the interpretations of two highly 
competent correspondents writing for the very same 
paper, the Christian Science Monitor. One of them, 
Neal Stanford, in his June 14 dispatch from Washing- 
ton, explained that Mr. Dulles was not yet prepared to 
state exactly where the United States would draw the 
line against Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 
Mr. Stanford even knew why Mr. Dulles was holding 
back. The latter remembers the trap Secretary Ache- 
son fell into in January, 1950 when (for far more 
complex reasons than journalists usually explain) he 
omitted Korea from our U. S. defense perimeter. Mr. 
Dulles also wants to keep the Communists guessing, 
as he has often professed. Finally, a defense perimeter 
is fluid and keeps changing. 

On June 15, however, the very next day, CSM’s 
Joseph C. Harsch announced that Mr. Dulles had 
in Los Angeles removed all doubt about our Far East- 
ern defense line, i.e., where and under what conditions 
we would fight. He said it extends from the northern 
tip of Japan, includes all the great island chains and 
twice moves into the Asian mainland—once at South 
Korea and again “by encircling and encompassing 
Thailand.” Apparently the United States would fight 
even without allies if this perimeter were attacked. 

This line omits Indo-China. Under what conditions, 
if any, would we fight to defend Indo-China? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Harsch, we would fight, even alone, it 
seems, if Red China were openly to attack her, “which 
Mr. Dulles says China is not presently doing.” We 
would also fight, Mr. Harsch contends, if the following 
complex set of conditions were all verified: if the 
French and native governments request U. S. inter- 
vention, if the UN evinces concern, if the other nations 
in the area participate, if France assures complete 
independence to Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam and 
also gives assurances that it will not withdraw vutil 
the battle is won. 

The $64 question is whether the United States 
would fight even if all these five conditions were ful- 
filled. Unless we would, how on earth can we expect 
them ever to be fulfilled? 

As we read Mr. Dulles’ Los Angeles pronouncement, 
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the Secretary of State failed to answer the $64 ques. 
tion. “Only if these conditions could be realized,” he 
said, “could the President and the Congress be justi. 





fied in asking the American people” to authorize the - 


use of force in Indo-China. You cannot count on co. 
operation by offering such a rubbery hali-commitment, 
In fact, you pull the rug from under negotiations by 
such an evasion. 

The plain fact of the matter is that we do not have 


the troops to make a commitment that will rally ow | 


allies to “united action” in Indo-China. As Army Chief 
of Staff General Ridgway has testified, it would take 
six months to train the ten divisions we would need 


to pacify Indo-China. The “new look” reduced our | 


Army by three divisions. So what we probably need 
first is a reversal of the “new look” before we can 
honestly commit ourselves to united action in the 
defense of any part of Southeast Asia. 


America’s handicap: 
cultural ambiguity 


The Flow of the News (Zurich, 1953), a recent study 


~~ 


made by the International Press Institute, documents | 


the fact that Europeans too often get a slanted view 
of life in the United States. The section “American 
news in the European press” (pp. 105-123) tells how 
Hollywood, Reno, race riots, cafe society, beauty 
contests and the “cowboy and circus atmosphere” of 
a Presidential inauguration tend to crowd less sensa- 
tional American news off the pages of European 
papers. 

In the same volume, Robert Trumbull of the New 
York Times reports that the picture of the United 
States in the press of India is just about as “bizarre’ 
as the impression that the average American has ac- 
quired of India: 

If the average Indian’s impression of the United 

States is formed by the newspapers, he must think 

of Americans as a race of hustling dollar-grabbers, 

fantastically efficient in working hours, but ob- 
sessed in leisure time with comic books, night 
clubs, the crueler sports and vicarious sex . . - 

Racism, snobbery and material ambition are over- 

exposed. 


It is certainly disheartening for us to learn, all along 
the journalistic front of the non-Soviet world, that we 
are not so esteemed as we think we deserve to be. 
Are we simply being sold short, or do we resemble out 
caricature? 


\ 
' 
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The foreign press is one tangible bit of evidence 
that, despite feed packages, Voice of America broad- 
casts and student-exchange programs, we are not 
going over W ith the rest of the w wid, We know that 
we have a way Of life infinitely superior to that of the 
Soviet. However, our confused evangel of liberty is 
too often preached in the sterile vacuum of what 
amounts to philosophical agnosticism. Thoughtful 
foreigners recognize this gospel for what it is—a largely 
meaningless campaign of intellectual sloganeering. 

In the field of man and society we have inherited 
many admirable institutions, But we have no clearly 
defined ideology with which to rally men of good will 
all over the earth. We give the impression that we 
have no ideas at all about the central problems of 
life, and we do precious little to counteract the readi- 
ness of foreigners to believe that refrigerators, chewing 
gum and 3- -D movies are the unique and distinctive 
products of American culture. 

Now and again someone “discovers” us. Barbara 
Ward's “Report to Europe on America,” in the New 
York Times Magazine for June 20, finds us hard- 
working, neighborly and quickened by a new sense of 
religious values. We hope that she is correct in her 
findings. 

The fact is that we have sadly failed to transmit 
to the rest of the world that image of ourselves which 
we feel represents us as we are. We cannot “package” 
the best of America—our homes, our churches, our 
instinctive feeling for people, our network of well- 
ordered political institutions-and “market” them 
abroad with the techniques of the “hucksters.” This 
kind of salesmanship has been a failure. We need a 
new approach. 

Perhaps the problem lies in the cultural ambiguity 
of American society—its warm humanity and its coldly 
efficient techniques, its complicated blend of customs 
and qualities, some of which appeal to, while others 
alienate, foreign peoples. Whenever we export our 
culture, we send the bad along with the good, and an 
edgy world is all too ready to forget our virtues and 
lampoon our faults. Under the circumstances, the 
best thing to do is to keep telling the world how the 
vast majority of Americans try to live. 


Man as master 
of his technology 


When Kamal el-Malakh, director of works for the 
Giza Pyramids and Lower Egypt, on May 26 chipped 
through the limestone into a secret underground 
chamber near the Great Pyramid, he drew the atten- 
tion of the world once again to the amazing civiliza- 
tion that flourished on the banks of the Nile some 5,000 
years ago. 

It may be true, as economist Lord Keynes once sug- 
gested, that the pyramid-building of Pharaoh Cheops 
had an important stabilizing function in Egypt's 
economy. It kept employment at a high level during 


slack periods when the Nile was in flood—a kind of 
PWA. The curious fact is, however, that it was tombs 
he built, not palaces or fleets or roads. 

Christopher Dawson in his Enquiries into Religion 
and Culture described the unification that character- 
ized Egypt in the age of the pyramid-builders: 

It was more than state socialism, for it meant 
the entire absorption of the whole life of the 
individual in a cause outside himself. The whole 

vast bureaucratic and economic organization of 
the empire was directed to a single end, the glori- 
fication of the Sun-God and his child, the God- 

King. 

To our earth-bound society, such preoccupation with 
death may seem exaggerated and distorted. In truth, 
we would not wish to turn the giant power of modern 
technology to the building of tombs. Yet we could 
take a few pointers from Cheops. The lesson would 
be that man is the master of technology. 

One hears a good deal today about our technology 
having exceeded the reach of our moral sense and social 
know-how. Some people naively plump for a return 
to the simple life of spinning and weaving and hearty 
dancing on the village green. They don’t tell us how 
we can get out from under an all-pervading culture 
without emigrating to Mars. Nor do they face the 
problem of feeding and clothing the burgeoning pop- 
ulation of the world. 

On the other side of the debate are many who set 
small store by such warnings against the “technologi- 
cal spirit” as those of Pope Pius XII in his Christmas 
messages of the past two years. They tend to write the 
Holy Father off as a “conservative” with a nostalgia 
for the Middle Ages. He is, they feel, overawed by 
rapid change, and unduly suspicious of the concentra- 
tions of power and the submergence of the individual 
in modern mass organizations. 

They point to the progressive liberation of the 
human person from enslavement to grubbing for an 
existence. They have real difficulty in seeing what the 
Pope is driving at. What, for example, did he mean 
when he took time off in his solemn allocution on the 
canonization of St. Pius X to speak of an interior life 
of personal dignity and personal worth, “such as today 
is almost lost through insistence on technology and by 
the excessive organization of existence, of work and 
even of play?” 

The Pope is clearly disturbed by the shrinking of 
those areas of life in which men can—or even want to 
—exercise a personal responsibility. Failure to see the 
real danger is itself, he says, an index of the victory of 
the technological spirit. 

To say all this is not to underestimate the vast dif_i- 
culty of bending technology to the service of the 
human person. That can only be achieved through the 
inspiration of Christian values, restored to their role 
of permeating Western culture. It can never be done 
by the rejection of technology. Men must consciously 
shape their institutions toward goals that are Chris- 
tion and truly human. It may be a slow job, but Cheops 
reminds us that a job like this can be done. 
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Ten touchstones 
of true patriotism 





Robert C. Hartnett 





**P srRIoTISM, Sam Johnson once said, “is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel.” As great a patriot as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt acknowledged that Johnson was right— 
but only, of course, partly right. For the caustic critic 
of cant was speaking only of the abuse of a great 
moral virtue. 

That virtue is the well-ordered love of one’s country 
and of his fellow citizens. The fact that a virtue may 
be used to cloak a vice in no wise destroys the luster 
of the virtue. True love between a man and a woman 
is a virtue, even though the vice of mere sexual infatu- 
ation often masquerades as true love. 

The fact remains that all of us have to exercise care 
in deciding what attitudes are patriotic and what are 
distortions of that noble virtue. The commemoration 
of Independence Day offers an occasion to suggest the 
following norms by which to distinguish true from 
bogus patriotism. 

1. The true patriot seldom labels himself a patriot. 
He has an exalted idea of what the virtue of patriotism 
demands of him. He has an acute realization of how 


self the words of our Lord to His disciples: “When 
you have done everything that was commanded you, 
say, ‘We are unprofitable servants’.” 

2. The true patriot embraces under “love of country” 
everything that preserves and promotes its moral and 
material, spiritual and temporal, character. He tries to 
diminish the evil and build up the good in his society 
in every way possible; he does not limit his patriotism 
to the kind of conduct that makes people popular as 
patriots, such as buying government bonds. 

Whatever makes his country more pleasing in the 
eyes of God, increases its perfection as a corporate 
moral person, elicits the potentialities of its citizens 
for moral achievement, finds him on its side. He under- 
stands patriotism sub specie aeternitatis, that is, as a 
large part of the moral universe in which our Creator 
has placed us for the purpose of working out, in the 
medium of time, our eternal destiny. He therefore sees 
patriotism as part of “the Christian order,” the dynamic 
plan by which God’s human creatures freely, intelli- 
gently cooperate in fulfilling the divine intentions for 
mankind. 

3. The true patriot keeps his eye on the common 
good, properly conceived, of his local community, of 
his State and of his nation. His conversation is colored 
by such concepts as “the common good” and “social 
justice.” These ideas influence his judgments about 
such “controversial issues” as public housing, old-age 
pensions, unemployment compensation and _ public 
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far he falls short of his own ideals. He applies to him- | 


Fourth of July oratory,” the time-honored phray 


for an annual outburst of flamboyant patriotism, hg | 


made many people almost ashamed of being patriotic 
Yet patriotism is a great moral virtue which we 4 
should, and mostly do, try to practise. But we hay 
to define our ideal, for to some “patriots” might ly 
applied what St. Paul sadly said of some Pharisee; 
“They have a zeal for God, but not according ¢ 
knowledge.” This article tries to define it. 


relief. He is concerned about the lot of the poor, th 
physically and mentally ill, the unemployed, the 
under-paid. He thinks a lot in terms of “human needs 
—the human needs of people of all classes, colors an( 
creeds. He is what people call “civic-minded,” but iy 
a deeply moral, even religious, way. 

4, The true patriot sees his own country and al 
other countries as members of the family of nations 
united by the indestructible moral bonds of a commoy 


t 


human nature and a common human condition. He - 


knows that God, the Father of all, has created the 
material goods of this earth for the good of all Hi 


human children, as means by which they may } | 


helped to attain their divine destiny. He knows that, 
under divine providence, the method of distributin; 
these goods is grounded in the natural right of private 
property as regulated by individual states. But he al» 
knows that the exercise of property rights must be 
accommodated to the international, as well as the 
national, common good. 

So the true patriot does not whine about high taxes 
if they are necessary to achieve the divine purpose of 
all material wealth. He is disturbed in conscience when 


his fellow citizens sneer at foreign-aid programs a | 


“Operation Rathole,” as if the beneficiaries were 


rodents instead of human creatures made in the image | 


of God. He wants his country to accept whatever 
moral responsibilities good sense judges it to have for 
the political, economic, social, cultural improvement 


and security against aggression of the human race a 


a whole. 
He is never the first to complain when tariffs are 
somewhat lowered to give other peoples a chance to 


improve their lot. Nor is he quick to restrict immigz- | 
tion from areas overcrowded with underfed, ill-clothed | 


and shelterless fellow humans. And he doesn’t bravely 
denounce international communism at Chamber of 
Commerce luncheons, but cry bloody murder at the 
very thought of having his son sent to Korea or Indo- 
China to oppose Red aggression on the battlefield. 


5. The true patriot defends the rights of every | 
“person. He has only one set of principles of justice, | 


which he applies to everyone. The fact that a fellow 


citizen of his was once a Communist does not, in the } 
eyes of a true patriot, strip such a person of his human 


nature and the natural and legal rights recognized a 
belonging to all persons in his society. 
In meting out justice he is not governed by likes 


and dislikes but by the norms of right and wrong. I! | 


need be, he is willing to become unpopular because 
of his attachment to fundamental principles. In fa¢t, 
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he would find it odd if such attachment never involved 
him in criticism from others. 

6. The true patriot upholds constitutional govern- 
ment and the rule of law. He knows that laws and 
even constitutional provisions can involve serious in- 
conveniences and sometimes injustices. He is pre- 
pared to bear with them up to a point in order to 
preserve orderliness in public affairs. 

He is not opposed to the orderly revision of govern- 
mental procedures. But he is impressed by the sound- 
ness of the principle expounded in the Declaration of 
Independence: “Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes.” He opposes the viola- 
tion of laws, or collusion with such violation, when 
means are readily available of changing the laws (if 
need be) through constitutional procedures. He pa- 
tiently stands by the principle that governments should 
rule through laws rather than the will of individual 
men, in accordance with the ancient Christian stand- 
ard of “immunity from the arbitrary.” 

7. The true patriot tempers his zeal in order to avoid 
imputing unpatriotic motives to his fellow citizens 
unless their conduct leaves no alternative. He does not 
brand them disloyal for having reached conclusions 
or made decisions different from his own. “In a repub- 
lic,” declared that most ardent apostle of Americanism. 
“Teddy” Roosevelt, “to be successful we must learn to 
combine intensity of conviction with a broad tolerance 
of difference of conviction.” 

He keeps a conscientious rein on even his suspicions 
about the loyalty of others. In doubtful cases he keeps 
his mind open, lest he commit the sin of rash judg- 
ment. He follows the principle Lincoln propounded 
when he himself was accused of religious infidelity: “I 
believe it is an established maxim in morals that he 
who makes an assertion without knowing whether it 
is true or false is guilty of falsehood; and the accidental 
truth of the assertion does not justify or excuse him.” 

He regards the accusation of disloyalty to country 
as being the gravest charge, in the temporal order, of 
which a man can be made the object. Hence he takes 
it to be a grave matter of conscience to require con- 
vincing evidence before he gives assent. His integrity 
keeps him from accepting second-hand, without scru- 
tiny, judgments made by others who, he has reason 
to fear, might not be so scrupulous about stigmatizing 
their fellow citizens as he feels he must be. 

8. The true patriot devotes himself to the public 
good as far as his time and talents allow. He knows 
one cannot be a true patriot from the sidelines. When 
causes need his support, he supports them. He is not 
content to complain. He acts. 

His Excellency, Bishop Charles F. Buddy of San 
Diego, California, in his recently published “The 
Thoughts of His Heart” (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s 
Guild) reprints the challenge he made to a Catholic 
college graduating class: 


-.. You have often been advised to keep out of 
politics because it is corrupt. It is corrupt because 





men who have had the advantages that you have 

had failed in their civic duty. If you find politics 

corrupt, go in and clean it up. Give freely of your 
time and talents from the precinct up to national 
levels. When crooked politicians attempt to oper- 
ate, expose them .. . At least get into the scrim- 
mage. 

This is the voice of realistic, practical patriotism. 

9. The true patriot counts the worth of his contribu- 
tions to his country in terms of what they cost him in 
time, money, efforts and convenience. He does not 
complain that he “works two days a week for Uncle 
Sam” as if that were on the face of it too high a price 
to pay for membership in a society which carries the 
heavy burdens ours carries. He calculates his coun- 
try’s demands on him, not according to their size, but 
according to their necessity. If he has to pay high taxes, 
he knows it is only because his stake in his country is 
so high. The “little patriot,” too, gives willingly of 
his modest means when he realizes that the safety and 
peaceful progress of his country and of mankind 
cannot be bought cheap. 

10. The true patriot, finally, encourages patriotism 
in others in every way he can. He gives credit to every- 
one who is doing a good job wherever he is: the fac- 
tory worker, the farmer, the housewife, the business- 
man, the teacher, the doctor, the lawyer, the clergy- 
man, the public or private employe. He recognizes the 
dignity of their functions and how much the well- 
being of his nation depends on their being well done. 

He will not condone wrongdoing by anyone, because 
it weakens the foundations of our society. What he 
admires most is character, solid achievement and 
public-spirited dedication. He opposes evil-doers in 
every line: subversives, chiselers, grafters, calumnia- 
tors, “confusionists,” mere vote-seekers, the money- 
mad, the pleasure-mad—all who tear down instead of 
building up the fabric of a strong society. Even work 
shabbily done he regards as unpatriotic because it 
lowers the standards of what his people could accom- 
plish. 

One may agree or disagree with the touchstones 
here suggested. But should not every American have 
worked out for himself some standards by which he 
decides whether or not the attitudes and modes of 
conduct he is asked to adopt are really patriotic? 

Patriotism, loyalty and their opposites are occupy- 
ing everybody’s mind today. The least each of us can 
do is to refine our ideas about this noble virtue. For 
false notions of patriotism are abroad, based on jingo- 
ism, nationalism, selfishness and (though one hesitates 
to employ an overused term) a rather unanalyzed 
fear. We cannot overcome the very real dangers to 
which we are exposed unless we rethink the ideals for 
which we stand. 

Aristotle defined the state as a phratria, a “brother- 
hood.” He was right: the bond of citizenship, a com- 
mon patriotism, is love—love of country and love of 
our fellow citizens. If we keep that love right-ordered, 
we shall not go far wrong in the way we strive to be 
patriotic. 
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Norway: Jesuits 
still not tolerated 





Richard M. Brackett 





ly JANUARY OF THIS YEAR, Rev. Heinrich 
Roos, S.J., professor of philosophy at the University 
of Copenhagen, received an invitation from the theo- 
logical faculty of the University of Oslo to present a 
lecture in Norway's capital city. Upon his applying 
for permission to enter the country, the Norwegian 
Department of Justice, mindful of the constitutional 
ban (in Article 2) on Jesuits, refused Father Roos’ 
request. This incident caused great excitement in the 
Norwegian and Danish press. Oslo’s Arbejderbladet 
printed a long interview with Father Roos 
by its correspondent, Bjorn Gabrielsen. Two 
lengthy articles on this subject appeared in 
the January 29 and 30 issues of the news- 
paper. 

The action taken in Fr. Roos’ case is very 
unusual in modern times. On other occa- 
sions, Jesuits have been allowed to pass 
through Norway and have given lectures 
there, without disguising the fact that they 
were members of the Society of Jesus. There | 
certainly is no longer any price on Jesuits’ § 
heads, as there was during the Reformation. 
There is no legal penalty for violating the 
anti-Jesuit provision of Article 2, according 
to Leif Caspersen, writing in the Oslo 
Dagbladet for December 10, 1953. “No 
one,” he added, “is going to query a person 
entering the country as to whether or not he is a 
Jesuit.” Mr. Caspersen strongly advocated repeal of 
the “ridiculous and shameful provision,” but said that 
so long as it was part of the Constitution, “we should 
accept the consequences and ordain that the state has 
a legal obligation to make sure that foreign Jesuits do 
not reside in Norway.” (Mr. Caspersen’s article arose 
out of a conversation he had in Copenhagen with Fr. 
Edward A. Conway, S.J., of the America staff. Am. 
1/9/54, p. 370.) 

Quite possibly Mr. Caspersen felt that actual en- 
forcement of Article 2 would make the Norwegian 
public more conscious of the conflict between this 
article and their democratic tradition. A similar idea 
may have underlain the Justice Department’s refusal 
of a visa to Father Roos. 


BACKGROUND OF THE BAN 


It may be profitable to review briefly the history of 
this ban on Jesuits. In 1552, the German College was 
established in Rome by the Jesuits to prepare mis- 
sionaries to work in northern Germany. During the 
period 1552-1565, Jesuits established a number of 
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Mr. Brackett, S.J., student of theology at Weston 
College, Mass., is the translator of a book shortly | 


to be published by the Newman Press, Kierkegaard 
and Catholicism, written by the Fr. Roos mentioned 
in the first paragraph of his article. For an interesting 
recent development in Norwegian Church-State re. 
lationships, see “Hell, State and Church in Norway’ 
in the July Catholic Mind. 


“beachheads” in many northern Lutheran strongholds, 
In particular, a college was founded at Braunsberg 
Poland, in 1578 and shortly thereafter many young 
men from the three Scandinavian countries were en- 
rolled in it. 

The Jesuit apostolate in Scandinavia began in 
Sweden. At the Royal College in Graamunkeholmen, 
Fr. Lars Nilsen taught during the years 1576-1580, 
King Johan III, discovering that Fr. Nilsen was a 


Jesuit and was engaged in converting young men ty | 
the Catholic faith, removed him and or. : 


dered his banishment from the realm, along 
with all those professors who had supported 
him. In 1583, the school in Graamunke. 
holmen was taken over by the state as a 
“neutral humanistic college.” 


prepare priests for the Scandinavian coun. 
tries. In 1593, at an ecclesiastical council 
held in Uppsala, it was decreed that no 
person studying at a foreign Jesuit college 
could gain readmittance to his native land. 


tion in 1617 that all personal property 
would be confiscated in the event of par. 
ents’ sending their sons to Jesuit schools. A 
similar decree had been issued by Norway’ 
Lutheran bishops in a conference at Bergen, 
January 1, 1604, 


———— 


The college at Braunsberg continued to | 


oe 


This decree was sharpened by the declara- 


In the ensuing years, the penalty of death wa | 


decreed for any Jesuit (or any other Catholic priest) 
discovered in Norway. The strongest edict, banning 
all priests and members of “monkish orders,” espe- 
cially Jesuits, is dated February 28, 1624. Two years 
later, an absolute end of the Jesuits’ work at Braunsberg 





College was effected by the capture of that city by } 
King Gustav Adolf of Sweden. 


THE Ewsvo_t CONSTITUTION 


In 1814, when Norway gained her independence 
under King Kristian Fredrik, the founding fathers met 
at Ejidsvoll to draft the new Constitution. The find 
approved form of Article 2 read as follows: | 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion shall be the 
official religion of the state. The inhabitants pro- | 
fessing it are bound to bring up their children in 
the same. Jesuits and monkish orders must not 
be tolerated. 

Jews are likewise prohibited from entering the 
kingdom. 

The Dissenters’ Law of July 16, 1845 furthered the | 
cause of religious freedom and allowed citizens the : 
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right to religious worship in their own churches. This 
date marks the return of the Catholic Church to 
Norway. In 1851, the restriction on Jews was lifted. 
The Storting (Norwegian Parliament), on August 38, 

1997, voted 63-48 to repeal the “monkish orders” 
clause, retaining, however, the ban on Jesuits. This ban 
therefore remained the sole obstacle to complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

“Several attempts have since been made to remove 
this last restriction (see “Jesuits shall not be toler- 
ated,” AM. 12/15/51). In 1923, the Storting again 
considered the matter, and questionnaires were sent 
to all Lutheran bishops in Norway and to the theo- 
logical faculty at the University of Oslo. The bishops 
favored the repeal 4-2. The university faculty, with 
the single exception of Professor Michelet, pointed 
out that there was no longer any death penalty for 
Jesuits and that the time seemed suitable for repeal. 
Yet this attempt met with failure. In 1925, the Storting 
again voted against repeal, 99-33. 


Human Ricuts CONVENTION 


On November 4, 1950, at a meeting in Rome of 
delegates to the Council of Europe, Norway signed the 
European Human Rights Convention. Article 9 of the 
convention reads: 


1) Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief and 
freedom, either alone or in community with 
others and in public or private, to manifest 
his religion or belief, in worship, teaching, 
practice and observance. 

2) Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs 
shall be subject only to such limitations as 
are prescribed by law and are necessary in a 
democratic society in the interests of public 
safety, for the protection of public order, 
health or morals, or for the protection of the 
rights and freedom of others. 


Article 2 of Norway’s Constitution is in clear contra- 
diction of the above article. When on December 21, 
1951 Norway ratified the convention, the Instrument 
of Ratification contained this paragraph: 
Whereas Article 2 of the Norwegian Constitution 
of 17 May, 1814 contains a provision under which 
Jesuits are not tolerated, a corresponding reser- 
vation is made with regard to the application of 
Article 9 of the convention. 


New Move For REPEAL 


Following ratification of the convention, Norway’s 
State Department, in 1952, sent out questionnaires 
once again to the bishops and the University of Oslo 
faculty. Bishop Dietrichson of Oslo approved the re- 
moval of the ban on these grounds: 


1) There is, in our present circumstances, no 
ground for considering the Jesuits as undesirable; 
2) it appears that, in reality, the ban on Jesuits is 
illusory; 3) it must be assumed that the authorities 
will take steps to prevent any destructive work 
on the part of the Jesuits; 4) from the viewpoint 


of the church, it is not by laws but by spiritual 
power that the protection of human rights and 
basic freedoms will be insured. 


Bishop Schjelderup of Hamar stated that 

. . the clause “Jesuits must not be tolerated” in 
Article 2 of the Constitution is, in my opinion, in 
direct contradiction to the . . . convention for the 
protection of human rights and basic freedoms 
... | recommend that, as soon as possible, a pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution by lifting the ban 
on Jesuits be adopted. 

In agreement with the Bishops of Oslo and Hamar 
were Bishops Smemo (Agder), Marthinussen (Sta- 
vanger ), Fjellbu (Trondheim), Skard (Tunsberg) and 
Krohn-Hansen (Halogaland). 

Bishop Smemo averred that spiritual battles must be 
fought with spiritual weapons and suggested that a 
strong stand be taken by the people against the “moral 
shagginess” of the Jesuit order. The bishops generally 
seemed to stress their disapproval of Jesuit moral 
doctrines, but would not on that account oppose the 
repeal. 

The one dissenter among the bishops was Bishop 
Indreb6 of Bjérgvin: 

It is a known fact that the Jesuits maintain 
moral principles which provide opportunities to 
give dubious advice in conflict with religious- 
political conduct, and these carry consequent 
dangers both in private and public life when they 
are put in practice. It is this reason that lies in 
the background of the Jesuit ban... One can 
only wish that the people hold fast to the old re- 
striction in this matter. 

The theological faculty at the University of Oslo 
(Professors Mowinckel, Molland, Ording and Dahl) 
deliberated over the repeal in two meetings, March 12 
and April 9, 1952. By a vote of 8-1, Professor Ording 
dissenting, the theologians stated: “The faculty is of 
the opinion that the ban against Jesuits ought to be 
removed from Article 2 of the Constitution. The pro- 
hibition is historically understandable under the inter- 
national situation in 1814, but hardly harmonizes with 
the spirit of the Constitution . . .” 

Dr. Ording would allow an individual Jesuit to 
work in Norway but the “nature of the Jesuit order is 
dangerous, particularly when we consider the educa- 
tion of our children and youth .. .” Article 2, he 
thought, ought to read: “Roman Catholic orders may 
be permitted, under Government control, to carry on 
their work, provided it is in conformity with the laws 
of our country.” 

In June, 1953 the Storting considered once again 
the constitutional amendment to allow the Society of 
Jesus to work in Norway. In a release datelined July 7 
from Oslo, it was stated: “The amendment has been 
shelved by Parliament and will not be on the agenda 
again before January, 1955. Gunnar Hoff, Clerk of the 
Storting, said other pressing legislation would prevent 
the repeal act from coming up in the 1954 session.” 

It is to be hoped that Norway, in 1955, will see fit to 
remove this last restriction on religious freedom. 
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Little man, what now? 





Thursten Davis 


A century or more ago, when buckskinned frontiers- 
men were building an expanding rim of towns and 
cities westward over the face of this continent, few 
people had time to meditate on the sociological mean- 
ing of what was taking shape. We realize now that our 
ancestors, having cut their taproots in the old coun- 
tries, were unconsciously preparing for history's most 
massive experiment in democratic living. But at that 
time there was only an occasional visitor like Alexis 
de Tocqueville to concern himself with the underlying 
drift of the history we were making. 

The men who dredged the canals and drove the 
wagons across the prairie had little leisure for theoriz- 
ing. This they left to posterity. Today their more self- 
conscious great-grandchildren are beginning to weigh 
the questions their progenitors were too busy to ask 
or answer, and a number of new questions, too, For 
the changes we have wrought on the old America of 
the frontiers have in their turn created fresh problems 
and a keen sense of urgency in finding answers to 
them. 

These questions are such large ones and the answers 
to them so divergent that a great debate is now shap- 
ing up over the meaning and direction of American 
culture. What have we Americans accomplished in our 
unparalleled human revolution? Have we written a 
glorious new page in human history, or have we 
merely scrambled mighty forces into a resultant we 
can neither understand nor control? 

Have we been the authors, as Adlai Stevenson re- 
cently submitted, of “the greatest success story in 
human history,” of an epic in which we dared to open 
careers to talent, widen political responsibility and 
educate everyone up to the limits of his ability? Or 
have the very instruments of our apparent success—our 
machines and techniques, our organization and 
lightning-fast communication—somehow debased our 
tastes, dulled our morals, regimented us, robbed us 
of our humanity and leveled down to a cheap medioc- 
rity of the common denominator whatever peaks of 
culture we might have had to begin with? 

You are likely to be hearing and reading quite a lot 
on both sides of this dispute for some time to come. 
Both parties to the debate have much to say for their 
respective sides of the question. Perhaps, as happens 
in so many other complicated issues, the truth is to be 
found somewhere in a middle ground of cautious 
optimism, somewhere halfway between the camp of 
those who are so vociferously whooping it up for 
America and that of those who cast a jaundiced and 
fatalistic eye on our collective ability to survive in 
what they call a technological jungle. 

This short article is simply a recipe for some summer 
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{ 
reading and pondering on the subject of this debate, ' 


If ultimate answers are available, the present writer 
admits candidly that he does not know where to find 
them. Moreover, it appears that there can as yet be no 
final answer, for the problem itself is a living one and 
its solutions are being constantly acted out in the 
daily choices we make as persons and in the directions 
we pursue as a nation. 

A little book with the provocative title, Is the 
Common Man Too Common? (U. of Oklahoma Press. 
$2.75) is as good a jumping-off point as any other in 
this discussion. If you want a modest but sturdy little 
peg on which to hang your thinking and reading, then 
this “Informal Survey of Our Cultural Resources and 
What We are Doing about Them” (as the subtitle 
reads) is the book for you to take along with you on 
your vacation. 

It is a collection of short essays, beginning with 
one on the “Tyranny of the Average,” by Joseph Wood 
Krutch, and ending with another on the “Taste of the 
Common Man,” by the Cambridge historian and politi- 
cal theorist, D. W. Brogan, who probably knows the 
United States better than most American political 
thinkers. Sandwiched in between there are ten other 
short pieces—Alistair Cooke on the press, Gilbert 
Seldes on radio and TV, A. Whitney Griswold on 
higher education, Arthur Mayer on motion pictures, 
Harold K. Guinzburg on business and culture, and 
five others. 

Taken singly or together, there is nothing monv- 
mental about these studies, but they all make reward- 
ing reading. The Krutch essay is particularly good. 
He cites David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd to show 
how the Common Man is becoming more and more 
fettered by the ideal of “adjustment.” This new virtue, 
synonymous with normality and conformity, has been 
impressed like a watermark on the Common Man by 
the proliferating psychological experts in personnel 
departments who dictate the new norm of secular 
morality. 

“Adjustment,” as Professor Krutch points out, has 
made such ideals as righteousness, integrity and 
truth all but obsolescent. The question is no longer 
how honest a man ought to be, but how honest people 





Fr. Thurston Davis, S.J., is a contributing editor to 
America. His last article was “Drama in the labora- 
tory” (5/1). 
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usually are. One is reminded of Peter Viereck’s quip 
that the new hero of the contemporary world is the 
unadjusted man. Dr. Kinsey has of late been slyly 
suggesting that we change our sex laws in such a way 
as to bring them into greater conformity with the 
mores of his presumably adjusted “interviewees.” The 
now largely-discredited Kinsey program (AM. 5/22, 
p. 205) is an instance of how some would utilize the 
adjustment-complex to create a new set of free- 
wheeling values for a society of Common Men and 
Common Women. 

Some small comfort can be gleaned from the assur- 
ance of Denis Brogan that the problem we face in 
America is after all a global one. We have so success- 
fully exported our culture or lack of it that 


_,. All over the modern world, the same problem 
is with us. Can a democratic and egalitarian cul- 
ture have what previous generations of the litera- 
ate called culture? Is there a Gresham’s law in this 
field as in currency? ... An illiterate Spanish 
shepherd in Estramadura may still know no songs 
but the old ballads, but that is because Spain is 
backward. As she moves forward, she will, despite 
the traditional gravity and dignity of the Spaniard, 
run into bebop and the comics. 


Modern industrial society, with its technical facilities 
for the speedy diffusion of print, sound and pictures, 
has made possible the dissemination of identical music, 
literature, ideas and scientific fads all over the Western 
world. Undisputed American leadership in material 
progress has turned this possibility into an accom- 
plished fact. Thus the rest of the world is accepting, 
or rather is having forced upon it, a univocal mass 
culture, produced and fostered by mass media of 
communications and canonized in the United States 
by the unquestioning acceptance of the Common Man. 

Now if the Common Man is in some sort of a cul- 
tural impasse, it appears that it is his technology which 
threatens him. Pope Pius XII, in successive Christmas 
messages, has strongly warned the West of this danger. 
No enemy of human progress, His Holiness has care- 
fully distinguished the benefits of technological ad- 
vance from what he calls the evils of the technological 
spirit, that is, the social and cultural results of an 
undisciplined abandonment to the pursuit of merely 
material objectives. 

Whether he realized it or not, Adlai Stevenson, in 
his Columbia University Bicentennial address in New 
York on June 5, delivered a profound American com- 
mentary on these papal warnings. In spite of our devo- 
tion to the ideas of a religious and secular humanism, 
Mr, Stevenson said, we are threatened by “a spirit of 
materialism in which the aim of life is a never-ending 
increase of material comfort, and the result a moral 
and religious vacuum.” He then asked: 


Is this leading, as lack of faith always must, to a 
deep sense of insecurity and a deterioration of 
reason? And I wonder, too, if today mass manipu- 
lation is not a greater danger than economic ex- 
ploitation; if we are not in greater danger of 
becoming robots than slaves (emphasis added). 


The Holy Father and Mr. Stevenson deserve a special 
place on that summer reading list. 

Robert Jungk’s new book, Tomorrow Is Already 
Here (Simon & Schuster. $3.50), is being published 
this year in eleven countries. It is a superb journalistic 
case-study of American technology, prefaced by a 
deadly analysis in which Mr. Jungk asserts that Amer- 
ica is striving “to win power over the sum total of 
things, complete and absolute mastery of nature in 
all its aspects.” 

Our bid for power, writes Mr. Jungk, is for stakes 
higher than the rest of the world realizes. America is 
aiming at the throne of God itself. “To occupy God’s 
place, to repeat His deeds, to re-create and organize 
a man-made cosmos according to man-made laws of 
reason, foresight, and efficiency: that is America’s ulti- 
mate objective.” Mr. Jungk’s illustrations—weather- 
makers, electronic brains, rocket research, the IBM 
empire, “Mrs. Average,” the uses of industrial psy- 
chology and the wonderland of American advertising— 
build up a strongly biased picture of American life. 

It is dreadful to think of the effect this one-sided 
report will have on European neutralists, who are 
already so convinced that American cultural imperial- 
ism is as great a menace to them as the military power 
of the Soviet. But we should read Mr. Jungk, if only 
to see ourselves as an intelligent European chose to 
see us. 

As a chaser to Mr. Jungk’s Tomorrow, there are the 
admirable first two chapters of Jacques Barzun’s God’s 
Country and Mine (Little, Brown. $5), which ought 
to be translated into every European language and 
dropped from the air on potential neutralists across 
the Atlantic. The whole book is bright and often pro- 
found, but the chapters “Innocents at Home” and 
“Professional European” are as balanced and intelli- 
gent an appraisal of our cultural situation as we may 
expect to find in many a day. They are somehow 
reminiscent of the warm sympathy for American life 
which we found two years ago in One Sky to Share 
(Kenedy. $3), the French and American journals of 
Rev. Raymond Leopold Bruckberger, O.P. 

One final suggestion for the summer bookshelf is a 
newly published set of essays by David Riesman, 
Individualism Reconsidered (Free Press. $6). One 
need not accept every assumption he makes nor agree 
with every conclusion to appreciate Professor Ries- 
man’s delicate poise of judgment and light way of 
carrying his learning. Few contemporary Americans 
have made so comprehensive an effort to understand 
the Common Man against the highly mobile and 
variegated background of American life. 

There is much more in these essays, of course, than 
a thesis on the Common Man, and for those who 
would care to do some upper-division work on this 
and kindred problems, Professor Riesman will prove 
a most competent guide. In an area so often dominated 
by the black and querulous judgments of the nay- 
sayers, here is an uncommonly discriminating and posi- 
tive book about the human person in modern society. 
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Profound analysis 





THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL 





By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Kenedy. 


243p. $3 


This latest volume of Fordham Uni- 
versity’s gifted professor of philosophy 
is a collection of articles previously 
published but not readily available to 
the general reader. The title essay in- 
dicates the general theme of the book: 
it is an analysis of the modern mind 
and spirit, what it is and what it ought 
to be. 

In one of his essays Dr. von Hilde- 
brand makes an eloquent appeal for 
the kind of philosophy that deals di- 
rectly with reality rather than develops 
or extends the thought and language 
of a school or master. This, in a way, 
sets the style of his own philosophiz- 
ing; for he always moves in the world 
of human experience rather than in 
the world of philosophic books. His 
use of authors and texts is for the sake 
of example or instance rather than for 
argument or demonstration—and thus 
he can draw upon Scripture and the 
liturgy for an enrichment of his philos- 
ophy. 

Yet his method does have a geneal- 
ogy, or at least a parentage. It is the 
offspring of the phenomenological 
method of Husserl, particularly as de- 
veloped by Scheler. This method spe- 
cializes in the contemplative analysis 
of the intelligible forms or characters 
of “essences,” both of subjective hu- 
man attitudes and acts and of objec- 
tive reality. Since there are forms of 
falsity and evil as well as of truth and 
goodness, the method, in Dr. von 
Hildebrand’s hands, is an excellent 
instrument for producing a phenomen- 
ological analysis of our age. 

Dr. von Hildebrand finds the fun- 
damental cleavage between the mod- 
ern spirit and the truth in modern 
man’s refusal to admit his “meta- 
physical situation as a creature.” 

This simple statement is perhaps 
not very original, though it does need 
re-emphasis, and it does penetrate to 
the heart of the matter. But the meta- 
physics of creaturehood implies for the 
author not merely man’s relation to 
God but also his situation within the 
universe. Here the themes of rever- 
ence, truth, beauty and contemplation 
get original and profound treatment. 

It is particularly fortunate that the 
essay on “Catholicism and Unpreju- 
diced Knowledge” is now available in 
this country to anyone interested in 
the questions of Catholic education. A 
better short analysis of the “attitude 
of truth” would be difficult to find. 

Probably the typical American 
scholastic philosopher will be impa- 
tient with Dr. von Hildebrand’s work 
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from the viewpoint of technical phi!- 
osophy. It does not ask questions the 
way the scholastic asks them, and 
some questions it does not ask at all. 
But this is the technical scholastic 
philosopher’s loss. For one who is 
looking not for demonstrations but for 
analysis, this volume should make ex- 
cellent serious summer reading. 
Rospert F, HarvaNexk 


Reconciliation frustrated 





A PRIEST IN RUSSIA AND THE 
BALTIC 





By Charles Bourgeois, S.J. Clonmore 
and Reynolds, Dublin. 146p. 9/6 


The late Pius XI took many bold 
measures in the interest of union of 
the dissident Churches of the East, 
especially those in Russia, with Rome. 
One of these was the recruiting of 
priests from the Latin rite who vol- 
unteered to adopt the rite of the 
Greek Catholics in order better to 
carry on this opostolate of rapproche- 
ment. Fr. Bourgeois, who gives us 
here his personal memoir, was one of 
the first of this zealous group. 

The Paris-born Jesuit changed his 
rite in 1923 and soon after began 
working with former Greek Catholics 
in Eastern Europe who desired to re- 
new their links with the Holy See. 
In 1932 he went to Esthonia, to the 
very border of the Soviet Union. The 
war gave him the long-sought oppor- 
tunity of penetrating into the Soviet 
Union itself, after several vears in 
prison. He served in the Church of 
St. Louis of France in Moscow under 
the American Assumptionist, Rev. 
Leopold Braun, from May, 1945 until 
Easter the following year. 

Yet never was success so far from 
his grasp. This is the story of an 
apostle who failed, told without bit- 
terness by one who has learned that 
souls are won by God’s grace alone 
and in God’s own time. 

The writer tells his own story in the 
third person, speaking of himself as 
“Fr. Vassily.” His explanations of the 
obstacles that prevent reunion reflect 
the long years of limited success. His- 
torical factors and human psychology 
have conspired, among other things, 
to frustrate reconciliation. The East 
has an inherent distrust of the West. 
This was early learned by Fr. Vassily 
in Esthonia. The Orthodox in this 
once-free country could not under- 
stand the motives that led this French- 
man to establish himself in that re- 
mote area. They themselves feel no 
need for reunion, and Fr. Vassily’s 
reflections on the two mothers who 
stood before Solomon seem only too 
appropriate. Who is the real mother 
but the one who laments disunion? 
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Who is the false mother but the one 
who is indifferent? 

The writer’s judgment upon the 
present Orthodox hierarchy in the 
Soviet Union is severe. “It is impos. 
sible to recognize in their voice,” he * 
says, “that of a free church, indepen. 
dent of all human power, the voice of 
a spokesman of Christ.” On the other | 
hand, the characteristic note of the 
Eastern Churches, as Fr. Vassily re. 
alizes, has always been one of “pas. 
sivity.” The world is sunk in sin and } 
there is no use hoping to transform 
it. Salvation is to be found in fleeing 
from this evil world. : 

In the Soviet Union this attitude 
has led the Orthodox clergy to be. 
come pliable instruments of the po- 
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litical aims of the Kremlin. As Siz } 


David Kelly, former British Ambas- 
sador in Moscow, remarks in the 
preface, the worst blow to the hopes 
of the apostle was the discovery that 
the authorities of the Orthodox 
Church were not only reconciled to 


the Soviet regime, but had becom |, 


more fiercely hostile than ever before 
to the Catholic Church. 

Today, Fr. Vassily continues among 
the refugees in Brazil his lifelong 
dedication to the cause of reunion. 
His year in Moscow gave him a deep 
respect for the Russian people, from 
whom he feels justified in hoping, in 


God’s good time, great things for His , 


glory. For the rest of us, this slender 

volume is a moving testimony of un- | 
faltering zeal for souls and trust in | 
God. RoserT A, Granam, SJ. 


Witty and spiritual 





A WREATH FOR THE ENEMY 





By Pamela Frankau. Harper. 310p. 
$3.50 


The author allows several narrators 
to tell this story of the growing up, 
the spiritual emergence of two attrac- 
tive young people. Penelope Wells 
at the age of 14, starts off with the 
delicious solemnity of a sedate and 
intelligent girl who resents the casual 
life of her poet father and easy-going 


stepmother in the Riviera hotel they 4 


run in quixotic fashion. She suffers in 
her admiration for the Bradleys, who 
live in the villa next door. Blond heads, 
gray flannel shorts, family outings and 
proper comings and goings represent 
an ideal to Penelope, who is occuplé 
much of the time in composing her 
“Anthology of Hate.” 


' 
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Don Bradley, even at 13, is some- 
what baffled and worn down by the 
nrecision and regularity of his life, by 
the military officiousness of his father 
and the deadly smooth management 
of his mother. His chance to talk 
comes later, near the end of his prep- 
aratory-school career, when Crusoe 
Raines, a man half-blind and confined 
to a Wheel chair, gives Don’s smug 
background a thorough | shaking. 
Raines forces him to think about God 
intelligently and without embarrass- 
ment, and about other men in terms 
of the mystical body. 

Raines, with his tomfoolery and sar- 
donic wit, is a far cry from conven- 
tional piety but, odd though it be, 
his feeling for the Church reminds 
this reader of Gertrude von le Fort. 
He provides quite a workout for a lad 
of 17. 

There is an element of suspense in 
the story—who is the enemy? It would 
not be fair to tell more about the 
working-out of these two young lives 
except to remark that no obvious ro- 
mance is involved. Their paths cross; 
directly or indirectly, they are touched 
by the same persons. The influencing 
characters are wonderfully drawn— 
even though the author seems a bit 
rough in her treatment of “nice” peo- 
ple. A short review cannot do justice 
to some of her creations. One thinks 
in terms of painters, perhaps, with 
Toulouse-Lautrec doing the Duchess, 
and Rouault capturing the spirit of 
Crusoe Raines. 

In its witty, urbane, compassionate 
way, this is a deeply spiritual novel. 
Mary Stack McNIFF 





G. P. A. HEALY, AMERICAN ARTIST 





By Marie De Mare. Introduction by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Mc Kay 304p. $6 


An accurate, readable biography of 
G. P. A. Healy, “Painter of the Pres- 
idents” and intimate of the nineteenth- 
century great both in this country and 
in Europe, has long been overdue. 
Marie De Mare, his granddaughter, 
has drawn upon notes and diaries of 
the artist and of members of his fam- 
ily to give us this fictionalized biog- 
raphy. It will prove of absorbing in- 
terest not only to the art-lover but to 
students of the nineteenth century and 
to the general reader as well. It is sub- 
titled “An Intimate Chronicle of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

In 1830, at the age of ninteeen, 
Healy, who had never had an art 
lesson in his life, brazenly opened a 
studio in Boston. He won the patron- 
age of the socialite Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, received the encourage- 
ment of the then dean of American 
painters, Thomas Sully, and for the 
next few years had more commissions 





than he could possibly handle. By the 
spring of 1834, Healy was studying in 
Paris under the famous Baron Gros, 
working feverishly at the Louvre and 
making friends of contemporary ar- 
tists—among whom were Couture and 
the miniaturist Dubourjal. 

From this time on, the story of 
G. P. A. Healy’s life reads like some- 
thing out of a fairy tale. He was ad- 
mitted to the Royal Academy and 
counted among his friends such peo- 
ple as Turner, Leigh Hunt, Elizabeth 
Barrett, Longfellow, Liszt, Gounod, 
Louisa May Alcott. He was all but 
adopted by King Louis Philippe, 
whose portrait he painted and who 
commissioned him to do a series of 
portraits of famous British and Amer- 
ican personages. Among the famous 
people who sat for him in Europe 
were Guizot, Thiers, Gambetta, Bul- 
wer-Lytton, Charles I, King of Rou- 
mania, Franz Liszt, Bismarck and 
Pius IX. 

Healy’s work in this country makes 
up what is, perhaps, in many ways 
the most interesting part of the book. 
We are given close-ups of Presidents, 
generals, members of the hierarchy 
and of people prominent in the cul- 
tural life of this country in the last 
century. There are many curious and 
sometimes amusing stories and anec- 
dotes (Healy chatted good-naturedly 
with his sitters) which prove abso- 
lutely intriguing. 

There are charming pictures of the 
Healy family and of the cultured cir- 
cles in which they moved in England, 
France and Italy and an interesting 
account of their years of residence in 
Chicago. It might be said in passing, 
that the Healy family was an extraor- 
dinarily happy one. Though Healy 
married an English wife outside the 
Church, after her conversion he was 
for many years before his death a 
daily communicant. 

Some readers will be disappointed 
to learn that very little is said about 
G. P. A. Healy’s technique in oil. But 
all in all, this book is a delightful piece 
of work. FELTON O'TOOLE 





THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD 
L. ICKES: Vol. II. The Inside Struggle, 
1936-1939 





Simon & Schuster. 759p. $6 


The subtitle of this second volume of 
the Ickes Diary almost suggests that 
in all the political events of the time 
covered, any inside struggle was that 
of Harold Ickes himself, against every- 
thing and everybody, at home or 
abroad, with whom he did not agree. 

As the first volume clearly evi- 
denced, Ickes trusted no one, notably 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. This second 
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volume goes far beyond the first in 
petulant references to Roosevelt and 
the Roosevelt family. It contains 
severely adverse opinions and_ sus- 
picions of every one of Ickes’ Cabinet 
colleagues, with the possible excep- 
tion of Harry Hopkins. 

The intemperate descriptions of 
these officials and many, many others 
mentioned in this diary might be of 
passing amusement to the casual 
reader, if these appraisals could be 
read as mere bantering, or if they 
were weighed against some positive 
qualities or talents the persons were 
known to possess; but Ickes was 
deadly serious when he penned these 
secret diaries. Nowhere is there anv 
element of good humor; his rancor 
seems to have denied him the sight 
of any redeeming features in the peo- 
ple he was attempting to describe. 

His antipathies have a rather wide 
range in this second volume. They 
include the Catholic Church, Jewish 
societies, small towns, White House 
food and wines, uncomfortable fur- 
niture, coy old dowagers, Gallup 
polls, state dinners, among many 
others. To Ickes, nothing in the Wash- 
ington scene was right, happy or 
pleasant, and he would have his 
opinions accepted as final and un- 
questioned. 

In all charity, this reviewer has 
considered the possibility that these 
diaries are not really serious memoirs. 
They probably are the day-by-day 
and blow-by-blow recordings of major 
and minor conflicts, written in the 
heat of battle. But the partial pub- 
lication of them makes an objective 
appraisal of their value all the more 
difficult. The difficulty is emphasized 
by the flagrant inconsistencies re- 
flected in what we have so far seen 
in volumes one and two. They make it 
impossible to give Ickes any credence 
as a fair witness. 

In sum, there emerges from this 
second volume, as there did from the 
first, a quarrelsome, sharp-tongued, in- 
tolerant personality, so obsessed with 
his own importance and opinions that 
he felt that anybody in disagreement 
with him must be either abysmally 
ignorant or arrantly wicked. 

We learn that these two volumes 
have now brought us about one-tenth 
of the contents of the diaries which 
Mrs. Ickes said her husband wrote. 

Grey LEs.Lic 





PAYING FOR MEDICAL CARE IN — 
THE UNITED STATES 





By Oscar N. Serbein. Columbia U. 
Press. 543p. $7 


Dr. Serbein, assistant professor of 
statistics at the Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, has 
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put together a most useful book. In 
well-organized form he presents a 
wealth of material on the methods 
Americans use in paying for their 
medical care. 

In substance the book is a report of 
the study the Medical Payments Proj- 
ect began in 1951 at Columbia under 
a grant from the Health Information 
Foundation. The objectives of the 
project were to identify and discuss 
the methods of securing the funds 
used by the public to pay for medica] 
expenses; to evaluate these methods; 
and to consider the possibilities for the 
further development of existing meth- 
ods. 

The object of the study is not to 
provide new information. Rather it is 
a compilation from various sources. 
admirably ordered under such head- 
ings as: Prepayment Plans, Business 
and Medical Care, Governmental Pro- 
grams, Problem Areas, Future Devel- 
opments. 

Numerous tables and an excellent 
25-page bibliography complete a most 
useful work for the increasing numbers 
of those who have a special interest 
in the problems of the sociology and 
economics of medical care. 

Gorpon GEORGE 





AS IT HAPPENED: The autobiography 
of Clement R. Attlee. 





Viking. 316p. $5 


Clement Attlee is a product of the 
rather successful English middle 
classes of the early century. His 
eightcen years as leader of the Labor 
party brought great prestige to the 
movement but not much to the man. 
Yet, if honor is due, he deserves most 
of it. 

He is a quiet, unassuming person 
and his autobiography unfortunately 
fails primarily because of this trait 
in his character. He tells of many an 
event “as it happened” but leaves out 
many of the whys and the wherefores. 
Any statesman who has helped to 
shape history should surely have a 
dramatic and stirring tale to tell. Yet 
Mr. Attlee only dances in a very tan- 
talizing way around the critical hap- 
penings in which he played a major 
part. 

His Socialist inspirations were ob- 
viously sparked in the East End of 
London, where, as a social worker, 
he discovered life in the raw; where 
he saw poverty and exploitation; rags 
and no riches. He decided to do some- 
thing about it. However, that was not 
the only source of his motivations. His 
family background had quite a lot 
to do with it. 

There was in our family a 
strong tradition of social service. 

My mother was a district visitor 


for the Church. My elder broth. 
ers had helped at boys’ clubs and 
an aunt had left home in order 
to live in a poor street in Wands- 
worth over a club for factory 
girls which she managed. It was, 
therefore, in accordance with 
family practice that I should con- 
sider doing something of the sort, 


Mr. Attlee tells one tale which surely 
gets to the heart of the matter, He 
was going along a street in the East 
End when he came across a little bare. » 
footed girl. She asked him where he 
was going and he told her: “Home to 
tea.” The little girl replied: “I’m going 
home to see if there is any tea.” 

As a political leader Mr. Aitlee has 
never stood out, even though the 


record shows him capable, firm and , 


willing to put the interest of county 
above party. He was Deputy Prime 
Minister in Sir Winston Churchill's 
wartime coalition Government. That 
old warrior has attested time and time 
again the Labor leader's integrity and 
ability as an administrator. 

When he assumed the post of Prime 
Minister in 1945, Mr. Attlee was not 
known very much outside England, 
His six years in office made up for this 
deficiency. His term was punctuated 
by crisis after crisis, which he met 
steadfastly and with courage. His 
party is often accused of being anti- 
American, but Mr. Attlee has no such 
bias. Yet, here again, this fact is 
found in sources other than the book. 
The leader of anti-Americanism in the 
British Socialist party, Aneurin Bevan, 
the fiery upstart from South Wales, is 
mentioned only in passing. Mr. Attlee 
tells of his colleague’s resignation from 
the Labor Cabinet owing to a dis- 
agreement over Government policy. 
He adds, curiously enough, that there 
were also personal differences involved 
between him and Mr. Bevan. But what 
these differences were he does not say. 

As It Happened can be recom- 
mended because it does give an in- 
sight into the mind and life of a 
successful public servant. It does, 
however, leave very many critical 
questions unanswered. 

Gerarp E. SHERRY 





SCHOOL FOR HOPE 





By Michael McLaverty. Macmillan. 
2492p. $3.50 


Devotees of such solid earlier books 
as The Three Brothers and Truth in 
the Night will be disappointed by Mr. 
McLaverty’s present rather glum and 
quite catty tract. It deals with a young 
lady school teacher who takes up 4 
new position, becomes the boarder of 
two spinster sisters, falls in love wi 

the principal, goes through foolish 
agonics because she is ashamed of the 
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fact that several members of her fam- 
ily had died of consumption, finally 
reveals the fact to her intended and 
gets happily married. 

Most of the dialog, however, is be- 
tween the two spinsters and the 
maiden sister of the principal, and 
most of it is gossipy, spiteful and 
nearly endless. One of the sisters is 
kindly, but she is quite out-talked by 
the others. A friendly priest moves in 
4 rather shadowy way through the 
tale. All that the author has to say is 
that sticking one’s nose in other peo- 
ple’s business can be quite disturbing. 
He says it, but very boringly. 

Harotp C, GARDINER 
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THE WORD 











“And when they had done this, they 
took a great quantity of fish, so that 
the net was near breaking” (Luke 
3:6; Gospel for fourth Sunday after 
Pentecost). 


To begin with, the Gospel for the 
fourth Sunday after Pentecost is a 
superb story. If the qualities of a first- 
class short story are setting, move- 
ment, economy, vividness of detail, 
trenchant dialog, climactic structure 
and profound meaning, then the first 
eleven verses of St. Luke’s fifth chap- 
ter place St. Paul’s “beloved doctor” 
in the very front rank of short-story 
tellers. The bright picture of our 
Lord sitting at His ease in a fishing- 
smack and addressing the crowds on 
the nearby shore makes one of the 
most appealing scenes in the Gospels. 

The lake waters were blue, the day 
was fair and sunny, no sour conflict 
intruded, our Saviour was serene and 
eloquent. Simon Peter, who had been 
up working all night, loyally smoth- 


ered his cavernous yawns and sat 
stoutly loving his Master—without, 
perhaps, especially following the drift 
of the early morning discourse. This 
was the happy time in the life of 
Christ, that period aptly called “the 
Galilean idyll,” when the shadow of 
the cross was, for the most part, so 
conspicuously absent. 

We mean not the slightest flippancy 
or impropriety when we _ inquire, 
somewhat abruptly, whether it is gen- 
erally noticed how prominent a part is 
played in the Gospels by our finny 
friend, the lowly if not pedestrian fish. 
Two fish and some bread provided the 
highly inadequate makings of the 
miraculous feast in the wilderness. 
One hundred and fifty-three fishes 
mysteriously made up the miraculous 
catch on this same Lake of Genesareth 
after our Lord’s resurrection. 

Our Saviour talked about fish more 
than once. On the evening of the first 
Easter Sunday He ate a bit of broiled 
fish to convince His disciples that He 
was as real and living as ever. 

In our present Gospel, fish make 
the literal raw material of a miracle 
whose outstanding characteristic is 
not its generosity, but its aptness. Our 
divine Lord is the master psychologist. 
To farmers He talked about seeds and 
sowing, to scholar Nicodemus He 
talked straight theology, to a woman 
at a well He talked about water. In 
order to win followers on the shores 
of a lake, in order to turn fishermen 
into apostles, our Lord produces a 
miraculous catch of fish. 

A final aspect of this enchanting 
incident is, of course, the symbolism 
of it. This is the point of the only 
reference which our Saviour Himself 
made to the astounding marvel He 
had performed. As usual, Christ shows 
no particular interest in what might 
be termed the mere fact of the miracu- 
lous event. He was not immediately 
concerned about all the fish that might 
be in or out of the lake or, for that 
matter, in or out of the vast, teeming 
oceans He had created. 

His whole thought was for the ra- 
tional, immortal creatures whom He 
sometimes called fish and sometimes 
called sheep, and for whose eternal 
salvation He had come to lay down 
His life. Wherever they might be, in 
order that they should be securely 
swept up into His net and gathered 
happily into His fold, He worked this 
morning-miracle of the fish. 

Not in vain. Every day and every 
hour the vast, apostolic net is let 
down into the sea of this world, and 
until the end of time the faithful, 
white-robed Fisherman will sit upon 
his Roman throne, intently presiding 
over the busy fishing and the tender 
cherishing of the beloved catch. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.]. 
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B> YOU are the most important person in this book. Every chapter 
will be a challenge to you. By the time you put the book down, your 
understanding of why God made you and what He expects of you 
will have grown broader and deeper. Roadblocks to your personal 
sanctification will have leveled off. Old truths, found in the Sun- 
day epistles, will have unfolded what God expects of you, and en- 
kindled in you a desire of its glorious fulfillment. 


Father Donaghy’s deftly composed discourses are strongly under- 
girded by his experience of many years of retreat work to thousands 
of people from practically every walk of life. Priests, religious and 
lay people have made the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius under 
his direction. 
















Those who have heard Father 
Donaghy never forget the things he 
said or the way he said them. Their 
reaction will be yours because he writes 
the way he thinks and talks. He makes 
his thoughts readable. He fills page up- 
on page with precise theology for your 
personal needs. He helps you arrive at 
the spiritual perfection God wills for 
you—and expects you to forward in 


others. 
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=4 I enclose ...... (Postage free) C Bill me (Plus postage) = 
ira a cd icagcsstananatupcness siKeses = 
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Father Donaghy recaptures the 


spirit and age of St. Paul. 


have hope 


WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J. 
Author of “Hear Ye Him” 
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THEATRE 








CAROUSEL, the final production of 
the New York City Light Opera Com- 
pany, presented at City Center The- 
atre, is turning into an off-Broadway 
hit, It was scheduled to run for two 
weeks, but the run has been extended 
to the end of July, and may be further 
stretched if the box-office take con- 
tinues encouraging. 

While the original production of 
Carousel had the shortest run of any 
of the big four Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein shows, there are many critics 
and plain theatregoers who contend 
that it is their finest work. This re- 
viewer would rate it third-best of the 
big four—below South Pacific and The 
King and I, above Oklahoma! Such 
preferences, of course, are colored by 
sentiments and predilections that are 
not wholly relevant to theatrical 
yalues. But no one, no matter how 
strong his personal bias, can deny 
that Carousel is significant and ap- 
pealing music drama. 

There are qualities in both the story 
and the music that do not age quickly. 
Carousel music was impressive when 
first heard, going on ten years ago. 
Time has shown that it also has the 
vitality and the ineffable quality that 
make a work of art durable. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that a song like “If I 
Loved You” will ever lose its ardor or 
its pertinence to the fumbling, hesitant 
emotions of a boy or girl in love. Cer- 
tainly, while there are troubled hearts 
that need encouragement, “You'll 
Never Walk Alone” can never grow 
old. 

This observer will not be surprised 
if popular demand holds Carousel at 
City Center all summer. 


FLEDERMAUS certainly got your 
advance man in more hot water than 
he bargained for. Mail on the subject 
was not exhausted by the letters 
quoted in last week’s column. 

Joe McCarthy, who takes pains to 
mention that he is not the J. McC., 
describes himself as a ten-year sub- 
scriber to AMERICA, and writes from 
Minneapolis: 


As a loyal ex-Iowan who knows 
his way around in Kansas, I must 
call your attention to the fact 
that it is Iowa where the corn 
grows tall. Kansas is a sea of 
Wheat, 


Your columnist is catching it going 
and coming. After being censured for 
disparaging a popular opera, he is 
scolded for offending the State pride 
of a son of Iowa who lives in Min- 


nesota. “Seldom read reviews,” Mr. 
McCarthy says in his closing para- 
graph—“You see why.” A rather cryp- 
tic remark that seems to imply that 
reviewers are usually badly informed 
on such important matters as corn in 
Iowa or wheat in Kansas. The note 
concludes with, “I prefer ball parks.” 

If Mr. McCarthy were as consistent 
in reading reviews as he reads other 
features in AMERICA, he would know 
that the writer likes ball parks, too. 
His favorite park, the home of his 
favorite team, is Yankee Stadium. Mr. 
McCarthy and the writer have at least 
one interest in common. It would be 
nice if they could get together in the 
stadium and discuss batting averages 
and pitching records between innings. 

This being a far from perfect world, 
the chances are that congenial meet- 
ing will never happen. It is far more 
likely that Mr. McCarthy will continue 
to ignore the theatrical reviews until 
another one packed with errors ap- 
pears. 

Mother said there would be times 
like this. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE CAINE MUTINY. When pro- 
ducer Stanley Kramer was planning 
the film based on Herman Wouk’s 
best-selling novel, he stated in an in- 
terview that he was considering two 
different versions of the screen play. 
The one he himself favored elimin- 
ated entirely the love story of Willie 
Keith and May Wynn. The finished 
product actually boasts no such radi- 
cal departure from traditional film- 
making practices. I cannot help wish- 
ing that Kramer had stuck by his 
original preference. 

The greatest problem facing sce- 
narist Stanley Roberts was one of se- 
lection and compression. He had to 
enclose within normal film running- 
time a king-size novel. Unlike a great 
many best-sellers, it presented almost 
nothing in the way of censorship prob- 
lems and equally little (despite pub- 
licity to the contrary) that could of- 
fend the Navy. But literally millions 
of filmgoers, myself included, har- 
bored for the novel an affection and 
a proprietory interest the like of which 
has not been evoked by any other 
film property since Gone with the 
Wind. 

Under the circumstances the sce- 
narist’s lot was not a happy one. Hell 
hath no fury like a moviegoer whose 
favorite book has been tampered with. 

In this process of condensation, the 
love story has lost so much of its 


background and motivation and in- 
dividuality that in itself it retains very 
little interest. What it does very ef- 
fectively from time to time is to in- 
trude on the more important business 
at hand. The rest of the wartime saga 
of the overage destroyer-minesweeper 
is much more satisfactory. 

Edward Dmytryk’s direction (and 
the unique capacities of the film me- 
dium) show to their best advantage in 
the sequences dealing directly with 
the sea. The comedy of errors with 
the towline, the “Yellowstain” inci- 
dent at Kwajalein and especially the 
typhoon are beautifully staged. Even 
the bit about the abortive visit to Ad- 
miral Halsey has an unexpected fas- 
cination projected against the color- 
ful routine of an aircraft carrier’s per- 
sonnel, 

By comparison the court-martial 
seems a little flat and skimpy and some 
of the book’s more provocative ob- 
servations have been lost or watered 
down. Nevertheless, for the family the 
film is a creditable adaptation of a 
stirring tale. The necessary pruning 
has been so done that the novel’s clash 
of events and characters retains its 
original balance. 

The cast (Humphrey Bogart, Jose 
Ferrer, Van Johnson, Fred MacMur- 
ray) is first-rate. Top honors go to 
Bogart, who has an actor’s field day 
in the actors dream role of Queeg. 
Van Johnson projects Maryk’s integrity 
so well that a far from obviously re- 
warding part takes on added stature. 

(Columbia) 


THEM! (the grammar of this is going 
to be a little bit odd) are a colony of 
ants inhabiting the Arizona desert. 
Their genes and chromosomes have 
been so unsettled by the effects of 
lingering atomic radiation that they 
have grown to a size of nearly fifteen 
feet. As even the most casual student 
of the findings of Jean Henri Fabre 
must know, a breed of fifteen-foot 
ants, if their extraordinary strength 
and ingenuity kept pace with their 
increased size, would shortly produce 
a global disaster. It is my sincere and 
fairly assured hope that this premise is 
preposterous. 

Be that as it may, it furnishes the 
basis for the best science-fiction film 
since The Thing. The reason is simply 
that everything about the picture ex- 
cept its premise is perfectly logical 
and normal. Its cast goes about the 
fearsome task of destroying the ants 
in absorbingly detailed semi-documen- 
tary manhunt (ant-hunt) style. Young- 
sters will probably love the film though 
their elders may be unsettled by its 
uncannily realistic-looking monsters 
and some of its more gruesome de- 
velopments. (Warner) 

Morra WALSH 
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CORRESPUNDENCE 





Pearl Harbor 

Eprror: I should like to take up a few 
points raised by Rear Adm. R. A. 
Theobald in his letter of last week 
criticizing my review of his book, 
The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor. 

We must allow the readers ac- 
quainted with U.S,-Japanese relations 
since 1932 to decide if my review of 
Adm. Theobald’s book was unfair or 
not. In his comments on my review he 
acknowledges that he had a thesis 
about Pearl Harbor. I recognized this 
as I read the book for review, and 
noticed that he did not introduce evi- 
dence that weakened his thesis. I so 
informed the readers, as a reviewer 
was obliged to do. 

I keep away from reviews of books 
assigned to me until the task is com- 
pleted. Since submitting my review, | 
have noticed that other reviews sub- 
stantially agreed with me. I think the 
thesis approach is a poor one in the 
search for the historical truth which 
both Admiral Theobald and myself are 
equally anxious to establish. 

A few observations on the admiral’s 
comments may help the readers. First, 
the comment on Secretaries Stimson 
and Knox. Their responsibilities did 
not cease because of any statute deny- 
ing them authority to exercise military 
commands. If there were a decision to 
deprive Pear] Harbor of necessary in- 
formation, they were involved in that 
decision. Indeed, the author admits in 
passing (p. 173) that Stimson’s “do- 
ings and thinking during the momen- 
tous period preceding” the attack were 
of utmost importance. 

The statute did not prevent the 
minority report of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee from charging both 
secretaries with failure to meet their 
responsibilities. That is why I did not 
think then, nor do I now, that Stimson 
and Knox should have been removed 
by the author from his account of the 
attack. 

Let me say this about the sabotage 
alert. My question was poorly phrased 
and the author’s comments have 
helped me to put it more clearly, I 
could not understand how the military, 
always expecting the worst and aware, 
as the admiral notes (p. 59), of “the 
well-known Japanese practice of start- 
ing wars with a surprise attack,” could, 

in response to a message that opened 
with these words: “This dispatch is to 
be considered a war warning,” elect 
the lowest form of alert. I grant that 
Washington should have checked on 
this response. But this does not explain 


cL 


the choice of the lowest form of ale 
I, and others, too, find the failure: 
establish the highest form of alert.’ 
“arresting” as other happenings, 

Evidently my reference to (¢; 
MacArthur lacked clarity. I did ; 
imply that he should have posted Pe, 
Harbor on events. The question y; 
and is: how did he interpret the Jen 
anese messages? The answer is impy. 
tant in determining whether or »; 
these messages could be differen: 
interpreted. 

Adm. Theobald holds there cq 
be no mistake about their meanjp; 
Pearl Harbor was to be the object: 
attack. This, of course, is disputed, | 
Adm. Theobald’s contention is corre: 
Gen. MacArthur, reading these sam 
messages, must have concluded th: } 
Pearl Harbor was the place of atta¢} 
By using this strong evidence, Adn 
Theobald would have bolstered hi 
contention no end. 

But the admiral did not tell hi 
readers what MacArthur concluded 
Hence, this reviewer wondered wh 
this strong support was omitted. The! 
alternative, of course, would be that 
MacArthur did not so interpret th: 
messages. And this would mean, ob- 
viously, that the Japanese messages. 
were open to different interpretations. 

May I say, in conclusion, that my 
differences with Adm. Theobald ar 
honest ones, and I think he would lx } 
the first to admit that his thesis is open 
to honest differences of opinion. 

(Rev.) WixraM L. Lucey, SJ. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Equal pay for women 

Eprror: The comment “Equal pay for 
women” (Am. 6/5) leaves in my mind | 
a very difficult question quite unat- 
swered. Considered as_ individuals 
women have the same rights as men 
to “equal pay for equal work.” 

The determinants of the wage may 
be taken to include such addition 
factors as family status, the obligation 
of paying a just family wage and the 
realization that many workers, i 
cluding many women, aren't in the | 
role of family breadwinner (actually | 
or potentially). In that case, it seem 


simple as the mere fact of a womal 

worker’s being at a disadvantage 

merely because of her sex. Theres 

also a question of social function. — 
As yet, I’ve not seen this tot 

problem adequately treated. 
(Rev.) JosepH B, ScHUYLER, SJ. | 
Bronx, N. Y. 


to me that the problem is not ‘ 
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